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Praise from Mr. Colum 

In conclusion, the first of these matters must be fought out 
among the artists themselves. The second matter concerns 
not only the excessively rich, but the normally and moderately 
rich, who contribute to all sorts of less useful affairs: re- 
dundant universities, parsons, Y. M. C. A.'s, and the general 
encouragement of drab mediocrity. The third matter con- 
cerns millionaires, multimillionaires and municipalities. 

When a civilization is vivid it preserves and fosters all 
sorts of artists — painters, poets, sculptors, musicians, archi- 
tects. When a civilization is dull and anemic it preserves a 
rabble of priests, sterile instructors, and repeaters of things 
second-hand. If literature is to reappear in America it must 
come not through, but in spite of, the present commercial 
system of publication. Ezra Pound 



PRAISE FROM MR. COLUM 

The Art and Literature Department of the Chicago 
Woman's Club gave a luncheon on March 27th in honor of 
Mr. Padraic Colum, the Irish poet, after his morning lecture 
on modern Irish poetry. Complimentary speeches were made 
by Mr. Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post; 
Prof. Cross, of the department of Celtic literature in the 
University of Chicago, and Prof. Dickinson, of the English 
department at Madison. Then Mrs. J. H. Buckingham, 
who presided, called upon Prof. Ferdinand Schevill to speak 
of local appreciation of the art, and especially of Poetry. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. Schevill, though in the department of history at the 
University, is one of the most discriminating connoisseurs 
of poetry in the country, with a talent for reading it aloud 
as rare as Isaye's mastery of the violin. To hear this lover 
of beautiful cadence read the Nightingale or the Protkal- 
amion is a memorable experience of perfect art. But that is 
another story. 

Mr. Schevill told the club-members and guests of his 
early reluctance to subscribe for Poetry, and his hesitation 
before unwrapping the first number — his fear that it would 
prove banal. This feeling, he said, changed to delight as he 
read the little brochure, and since then each number has been 
welcomed with ever keener zest, until now he looks forward 
to Poetry as the finest and most stimulating of all his 
periodical visitors. He wound up by frankly urging his two 
hundred hearers to give themselves similar pleasure by sub- 
scribing. 

The guest of honor, Mr. Colum, in seconding this sug- 
gestion, told of the eagerness with which the magazine is 
received and handed around among English and Irish poets, 
and their appreciation of its success in gathering together the 
best work of the various schools, and informing the world of 
what the American poets are doing. "It is far and away 
better than any magazine of the kind in England or Ireland," 
he said; "in fact, I think Poetry is the best magazine — by 
far — in the English language." 

In the face of such authoritative praise from the poet and 
the connoisseur of poetry, the editor need say nothing but 
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Reviews 

urge the friends of the magazine to spread the news and 
gather in an ever-increasing public. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

Songs from the Clay, by James Stephens. Macmillan. 

There are various kinds of enchantment in this brief 
volume. First, an elfin glee that shivers with delight, that 
finds an unexpected vigor and beauty by simply nosing around 
underneath the obvious. The tremor of wildness in nature, 
the glint of unseen wings, the beat of fairies' feet, the tune 
on the wind, the terror in the void — it is perhaps the special 
privilege of the Celt to discern these things ; but few even of 
the Celts have presented them with such witty brevity, such 
choice felicity of phrase, as Mr. Stephens commands from 
his happy muse. Whatever he says one believes, no matter 
what the miracle may be : 

I was there all alone in the night, 
With the moon, and we talked for a while, 

And her face was a wonder of light, 
And her smile was a beautiful smile. 

She leaned down and I, nearly went mad, 
(And she was as frightened as me), 

But I got the kiss that she had 
Intended to give to the sea. 

Who would doubt this moon-magic? Or who can fail 

to see this "satyr creeping through the wood" ? 

He peeped about, he minced upon the ground, 
He put a thin hand up to hide a grin; 

He doubled up and laughed without a sound — 
The very bodiment of happy sin. 
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